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“DONT ‘LET YOUR PEAS GET WET. 
We have often heard complaints that some peas 
would not boil soft, in the winter, and the general be- 
lief is, that it is owing toa particular variety which 
yossessed properties that rendered them hard when 
boiled, while another variety would boil soft. In con- 
versation the other day, with Mr. James Mc. Lellan, 
an observing and practical farmer of Litchfield, he at- 
tributes the cause of some peas not boiling soft to the 
rcumstance of their getting wet, by rains and storms 
spon them after they have been cut, and before they 
were dry enough to house. He observes that when- 
ver his crop gets caught in this way, he invariably 
finds that he cannot get them soft by boiling. That he 
has known this to be the case when a part of the crop 
had been harvested and were wet before being got in, 
ile the other part were got in without having been 
et, and that the latter would cook weil, and the far- 
mer would not, though all belonged to the same crop, 
nd were from the same seed. 
if this is the fact in all instances, it is an important 
me, and one which every farmer should know. We 
ire not able to account for the change which may be 
fected inthe pea by being wet, but if the above 
statement be correct, there is an essential change pro- 
duced, and the farmer should be careful in the har- 
vesting to guard against the evil as much as possible. 





WILLIS’S SEED SOWER. 


I(there are any late improvements in agricultural ma- 
vlinery, Which bid fair to make quite a revolution in 
‘he culture of many kinds of crops, especially the field 

ulture of Roots, they are the many contrivances for 
sowing seeds, There is getting to be quite a variety of, 
taem, each with some peculiarity to recommend them. 
‘The above is a representation of Willis’s latest im- 
‘rovement which is said by those who have used it to 
ve a little the best of any for the purpose intended. 
We cannot speak from any experience of our own in 
rerrard to dt. 





The proprietors of the New-England Agricultura} 
Warehouse, who have it forsale, say that “in using 
this machine,the farmer may be certain that his seed 
13 put into the ground, and at he same time in the best 
possible manner. There has been a great difficulty 
in machines for sowing garden seeds ;_ they are very 
apt to clog up and the farmer might go over an acre 
of land and not sow a single seed ;_ but not so with 


this ; itis so constructed that it cannot possibly clog, 
In using this sower, the farmer can save one half of 
his seed, an} dothe work at less than one quarter the 





expense of the common way of sowing his seeds, and | 
have it done in a much better manner, It epens the 
furrow, drops the seed, covers it over and rolls them | 
down. It will sow almost any kind of garden seed— 
say Ruta Baga, Mangel Wurtzel, Turnips, Carrots, | 
Beets, Parsnips, Onions, &c. A letter from the Pro- 
prietors also states—* This is one of the most perfect | 


A farmer, who will probably have 500 bushels of 
good wheat, told us, the other day, that had he sowed it 
ten days earlier, as he intended to, he would have lost 

the whole. But being informed of the observa- 

tions that had been made in regard to the weevil, and 
advised to suspend operations ten days, he complied 
‘and thus saved his crop. 


articles ever made for the purpose. It is not an exper- 


iment. ‘There have been 84 sold this year, and we 
have heard from about forty, and a number of the pur- | 
chasers have taken the trouble to call on us to say, 


Tue Weatner—Last week was exceedingly hot 
and sultry. This has brought forward the Indian corn 
crop wonderfully. Many fields are turning and some 


that they have been very agreeably disappointed,—say- | © ly varieties are already ripe, 


ing that they formerly thought it impossible to sow | 


The crops of all kinds except apples will undoubt- 


the different kinds of garden seeds with a machine, | edly be abundant this year. An immense burthen of 


but are now satisfied that they can, not only sow the | 
seed, but it is impossible to do the work so well by | 
hand,—not only saving seven eighths of the labor, but 

doing the w ork much ‘better, and not using more than | 
two-thirds the seed. 


eo 


Tue VALUE or OpseavaATION TO THE Ponta) 
Perhaps to no man or class of menis the value of ob- 
servation so great as to the farmer. His business is 
principally with natural objects. fis occupation leads | 
him in wany things to imitate or follow nature. But 
the laws of nature are learned only by watching the 
secret processes and the silent operations which are 
going on, and thus ascertaining the causes which pro- 
duce the effects which we see taking place around us. 
The man who watches closest—who suffers no chan ge 
to take place without looking into the cause—who, in 
fine, observes the most, and treasures up the most in 
his memory, becomes most acquainted with the laws 
before spoken of, and by consequence is the best far- 
mer. Although the observations which have been 
made and recorded by others, have become a large 
fund of valuable information, there is yet a vast deal 
more tolearn, Facts are yet in the dark which can 
only be elicited by observation. 

It would be interesting to have a history of many 
of the useful inprovements that have been made from 
slight observations, which first gave the hint to set the 
experiment on foot. Mrs Child gives a pleasing state- 
ment of the value of observation in one instance.—A 
farmer not fifty miles from Boston, says she, is quite 
famous for the improvement he has made in the wild 
grape. He found a vine in the wood which dozens of 
his neighbors passed every week, as well as he; but 
he observed that where the oxen fed upon the vine the 
grapes were largest and sweetest. He took the hint. 
The vine was transplanted and closely pruned. This 
produced the same effect as browsing had done; the 
nourishment, that ina wild state supported a great | 
weight of vines and tendrils, went entirely to the 
body of the grape. His neigbbors would have known 
this as well as he, if they had thought about it; but 
they did not observe, 

It is by thus cbsorving that we are enabled to gather 
experience, and experience guides to future success. 
The observations that have been made in regard to 
the grain worm, or weevil as the insect is sometimes 
called, led many farmers to sow their wheat late. By 
so doing they have saved their crops. It had been 
observed that the insect came out at a certain time of 
the summer and remained active a certain number of 
deys. Hence by sowing the wheat later so that it 
should not be headed out, it would escape the ravages 
of the insect in question. This has succeeded well 


hay has already been secured. 


—(r— 
SALTPETRE FOR GARGET. 

Taking sometime since the hint from the Farmer 
|I tried saltpetre as aremedy forthe garget in cows; 
and am able from the result to state—and I do it with 
confidence—it is decidedly the best remedy I ever 
knew used for that troublesome disorder to the dairy. 
The cow, otherwise an excellent one for milk, which | 
gave it to was so badly diseased, or rather so subject 
to the disease, as to be nearly useless a great part of 
the summer season. She was a doomed jade to be 
passed over to the butcher the coming fall, when about 
the middle of May last I tried the saltpetre as recom- 
mended inthe Farmer. I gave what | supposed a 
pretty strong dose—something like two ounces—and 
in less than twelve hours her milk was restored good 
as ever ; and has not been affected since. ‘I'wo oz. 
may perhaps be more than is necessary at atime for a 
dose. How this may be I presume not to say. 

On seeing the good effect in this case I adopted the 
notion of mixing saltpetre with common salt to givé 
stock: I allow at the rate of abont 2 lbs per bushel— 
perhaps less would answer the purpose as wel! ; f vre- 
tend however to no exact kuowledge as to part. I 
have heard it suggested that saltpetre wi!l have an in- 
jurious effect upon the blood of the animal if given 
constantly as withcommon salt. I am not determined 
as to the fact upon this point. Wall you, Mr Editor, 
or some one or more of your kind correspondents, who 
may possess “experimental knowledge” upon the 
point, please inform through the Farmer. 

The health and good condition of cows is indispen- 
sable toa profitable and wholesome dairy ; hence n« 
person that would produce good butter and cheese 
should allow himself (or herself) to be negligent upor 
ony point that relates .o the subject. 

While so near the subject let me submit{a few re- 
marks bearing upon the inquiries of your correspon- 
dent Mr. S. Wood in the Farmer of July 27 (No. 28 
under the caption— 

Cows “holding up their milk.” 

My remarks will be confined to the management ot 
a cow that I milk, which has troubled me in the same 
way he complains of. What, however succeeded 
with this cow may not with any other. 1 mention 
the affair more as a matter of my success, than as a 
“ remedy,” particular or general, for cows similarly af- 
fected, or troublesome, for I consider it: more a habit 
than a disorder. 

“Old Flag ”—for so we call her—had just had her 
calf weaned and she showed great anxiety and no small 
fuss "—bellowing, shaking her horns, snorting, &c. 
as cows are wont to do on such occasions ; and anon 





with most farmers. 


ishe “ holds up her milk,” as the saying is. I really 
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believe the old jade essayed to retain her milk for 
“ poor bossy ”—and who would blame her for so moth- 
erly a disposition? So taking a stool and quietly seat- 
ing myself by her side, [ resolved to watch her man- 
oeuvering, and by persevering trial and kindness to 
overcome the evil. (Kindness, the law of kindness, I 
believe would overcome every evil in the world—not 
only cow-wills but man-wills, if but perseveringly per- 
sisted in.) 1 soon found she made very visible effort 
to counteract the “ milk veins” so called, orto do a 
certain something—call it what you please—to pre- 
vent its flowing into the udder. ‘This was in the mor- 
ning, no such trouble at night when 
milk would not permit her to keep it from coming 
down. This iff understand Mr W. was the case with 
his cow. and his also had had her calf but lately wean- 
ed. What, now was to be done? Simply, if I can 
right, to imitate as nearly as the awkward hand can do 
the calf in bringing down the milk. 

T'o describe, adapting the phrase to the hagd proc- 
ess, tlhus—sirip out what little may be in the bag, then 
press up hard against it as does the calf in bunting, 
and then still holding on tothe teat but loosly ex- 
cepting atends of it which hold fast with the little fin- 
ger aud lower part of the hand, pulling at the same 
time gently downward. With our cow after some 
three or four times, alternately, “ stripping, bunting,” 
and pulling down the teats, as above described, the 


milk begins to flow—and as much as “ Old Flag” 
may be disposed she cannot stop it after it begins to 
come, ‘lhe above management has succeeded with 
our cow and whether it will with others I leave to the 
trial of those who may choose to heed it. 

In conclusion I will hazard an opinion. If we 


would be more kind and gentle towards the gentle 
cow, and particularly in milking, if we would be more 
careful to avoid hurting her tender soft teats, we 
should have less trouble in milking and fewer tricky, 
bad milking, skittish cows, ‘That’s all. B. F. W. 


West Sttacy, July 1839. 


—— . p 
Rive Corx.—We have been favored by Mr. Eliph- 


alet Folsom of Monmouth the “Karly corn man,” with 


aspecinen of thoroughly ripened corn. The corn 
was gathered on the 20th of August. 

This corn is perfectly sound and fit for grinding.— 
Only plant the right kind and we can raise corn Up 
Kast i Las down west. 

——Le— 

Berxsatne Pres.—We would turn the attention of 
our readers to the advertisement of Capt. Lombard, on 
another page. ‘Those who are desirous of improving 


their swine 
communit 


will do well to pay the Capt. a visit. ‘The 
y are under obligations to him for the ex- 
pense and trouble he has been at in importing useful 
animals. Among other animals which he purchased 
in England to bring to this conntry, were two Durham 


calves ; bot of which he unfortunately Jost before he 
gotthen home. ‘The heifer died in Liverpool. The 
Ball was ved at Gardiner and in driving to his farm 
by some accident had his leg broken. It was 6 ino. | 
old, and after being killed and dressed the meat weigh- 
ed 400 pounds. Were more of our Sea Captains as 
enterpris.og and liberal in expense as Capt. Lombard 
has been, we should go sahead rapidly in improved | 
stock. , 


—se— 
DisarvorNTMENT.—We are sorry to say that a let- 
ter has been received by the trustees of the Ken. Co 
Ag. Society, from John Neal Esq., saying that he is 
» . ; ! 2 Aee) 4 
under the unavoidable necessity of being from home, 
at the time of the Society’s show and fair, and cannot 
deliver the address as he intended te. We recret 
. - 12. y . . ~ 
this extreme y—Neal is an observing man, and as he 
has visited Nurope could tell us some interesting facts 
connected with Agriculture, 
_— 
I'o Conkesponnents. One or two legal questions 
have been received which will be attended to soon. 


A mother who works her fingers’ end off in order 
that her daughter may attain and preserve a delicacy 
of constitution, is more to be blamed for her folly, 


than praised for her diligence or extolled for her wis- 
Lom. 


the excess of 


ihemp fields. 


Importance of Botanic knowledge to Farmers 
—fecundation of Hempse 
seeds produced by the 
Thistles and Mulleins. 

Prospect Hill, July 24, 1839. 

Dear Sir:—I sat down to give you an ac- 
count of a species of the Unicorn plant, (Mart- 
ynia) which grows indigenous on my plantation 
though it is described by Mrs. Lincoln, and in 
Dr. _ hadi Encyclopedia to be a Southern 
production. But 1 donot know whether you 
regard Botany as legitimately belonging to, or 
coming within the province of an agricultural 
paper. I shall therefore, instead of giving you 
a Botanical description of the plant alluded to, 
appropriate this letter to the suggestion of some 
hints, which if they do not prove that Botany 
legitimately belongs to the province of an agri- 
cultural paper, may at least, be of some service 
tothe agriculturists of the country. Botany 
teaches us, that plants of the twentieth, or Dh- 
ecia class, do not bear staminate and _ pistolate 
flowers upon the same plant, but that these two 
descriptions of flowers are always, in this class, 
to be found upon different plants. Pistolate 
flowers alone produce seed; and Botanists as- 
sure us, that it is a well established fact, that 
the seed of pistolate flowers will not re-produce 
plants, unless tbe seed shall have been fertilliz- 
ed by the pollen of the staminate flowers. Hemp 
belongs to the Di-ecia class. 

It is well known to every farmer, that ‘‘blos- 
som hemp” will not produce seed. But it is 
not generally known that the other species of 
hemp (that which bears the seed) also contains 
what Botanists call pistolate flowers. These 
can easily be seen by using a magnifying glass. 
Nor is it generally known that these pistolate 
flowers must be fertilized by the pollen of the 
staminale flowers to enable them to produce 
plants. 

Ifence many farmers materially injure their 
hemp seed by cutting out the ‘blossom hemp’ 
so soonasthe blossom makes its appearance. 
It is from what is called the ‘blossom hemp’ 
(which bears the slaminale flowers) that the 
pollen must be furnished to fertilize the pistolate 
flowers of that portion of the hemp, which is to 
produce theseed. But the ‘blossom hemp’ fur- 
nishes no pollen until sometime afier the blos- 
som shows. It is contained in vessels, and 
cannot escape till the hemp has arrived at a 
certain state of maturity, when the valves of the 

vessels, in which the pollen is contained, open, 
and the pollen is then thrown out, and is waft- 
ed in perfect clouds over the hemp field. This 
is commonly called the dust or farina of the 
hemp. Every farmer is familiarly acquainted 
with this appearance. And no prudent farmer 
ought to suffer the ‘‘blossom hemp” to be cut 








‘out of his seed hemp until after the pollen has) 


‘for some days been freely discharging itself 
from the ‘blossom hemp.’ It must be under- 
stood that the female hemp will produce seed 
without that seed having been fertilized, but 
such seed will not produce plants. It may be 
asked why those farmers succeed in raising good 
hemp seed, who pursue the practice of cutting 
out the blossom hemp so soon as the blossom 
shows? I answer that they may partially suc- 
ceed for the following reasons: Ist. By cut- 
ting out the ‘blossom hemp’ so soon as the blos- 
‘som shows, very many plants of the sfaminata 
hemp will escape, as alldo not show the blos- 
soms equally early, 2d. Pollen to a considera- 
ble extent, may be furnished from neighboring 
It is known to be very light, and 
a favoraile wind may watt it from a distance of 
miles, and thus the pisfolate flowers may be fer- 
lilized, if not completely, at least to a considera- 
ble extent. But no prudent farmer should trust 





to such casualties, when he may guard against 
all contingencies by suffering his ‘‘blossom 
hemp’’ to stand until it shall have discharged its 
pollen. Thus all his seed will be rendered per- 





fect, whilst by a contrary practice the half, a 
third or a fourth of his ‘seed will not vegetate. 


ed—enormous number of 


Mullein—extirpation of 





I never suffer my blossom hemp, to be cut from 
among my seed hemp until I am well assure 
allthe pistolate flowers have been fertilized 
By pursuing this course, I am perfectly assur- 
ed of having seed that is really good, and I fing 
from a bushel to a bushel and an eighth to be 
sufficient for an acre, if sowed when the ground 
is sufficiently moist to make the seed all vege. 
tate. 

As I have some room left, I will mention a. 
nother fact which I learn from Botany. The 
thistle (Cnicus) is a bienniel plant; and Mrg. 
Lincoln informs us that a single seed will pro- 
duce a plant bearing twenty-four thousand seeds 
At the same rate, if each seed would produce 
an equal number we should have for the second 
crop five hundred and seventy six millions. The 
Mullein (Verbascum) is also a biennial plant. 
To ascertain the number of seeds it bears, I re- 
cently cut from a neighboring farm, a thrifty 
mullein plant, the spike of which measured fifty 
two inches, I stripped the capsules or pericarps, 
to the number of one hundred, from the centre 
of the spike, which was about its average thick- 
ness, and found that the space which they had 
occupied was three inches. Allowing the like 
number for each, three inches, forty-five inches 
of the spike would contain fifteen handred cap- 
sules. These capsules are divided intotwo e- 
qual cells. I separated one of them and count- 
ed the seed in one of the cells, and found in it 
four hundred and fitteen seed. I may assume, 
therefore, that each capsule contained at least 
eight hundred seed, which multiplied by 1,500 
gives 1,200,000 seeds for one single mullein 
plant. A second crop, at the same rate would 
produce one billion four hundred and forty thou- 
sand millions of seed. 

I have not room to make any comments upon 
these extraordinary facts. But I will say to my 
brother farmers, commence exlirpaling your this- 
tles and mulleins without delay. They are bien- 
nial plants. ‘They cannot live beyond two years 
and all you have to do is to prevent any of them 
from going to seed. When the seed, now in the 
ground, all germinate or are otherwise destroy- 
ed, you will be clear of them. 

Yours truly, 
—Franklin Farmer. 
— Lre— 
GREAT YIELD OF MILK. 

Mr Tucker:—Having noticed some state- 
ments of extraordinary cows in your paper. | 
have taken the liberty to send you the following 
fur publication. I have a cow, although labor- 
ing under great disadvantage in consequence 0! 
short feed and extreme warm weather, gave the 
last week in July, the following quantity o! 
milk : 


A. Beatty. 


Ibs. 
Sunday, 49 
Monday, 46 3-4 
‘Tuesday, 46 
Wednesday, 49, 
Thursday, 50 
Friday, 43 
47 1-2 


Saturday, 
Total 336 1-4 

The cream from the milk of the two last days 
was churned by itself and made 43-4 pounds of 
butter, being an average of two pounds six oun- 
ces per day, or sixteen pound ten ounces pet 
week, 

This cow last season, whilst in good feed, 
gave about sixty pounds or thirty quarts of milk 
per day. Boventron Hitt. 

Victor, Ontario Co, Aug. 3, 1839. 

-orn— . 

Destroying Insects by Camomile. In the Irish: 
Gardner's Magazine, it is stated not only that 
decoctions of the leaves of the common camo- 
mile, will destroy insects, but that nothing con- 
tributes so much to the health of a garden as @ 
number of camomile plants dispersed through tt. 
No green house or hot house should ever be 
| without camomile in a green or dried state, 
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either the stalks or the flowers will answer. It 
is a singular fact, that if a plant is drooping and 
apparently dying, in nine cases out of ten, it 
will recover if you place a plant of camomile 
near it. 
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A caution against origanum.—Most farriers will en 
deavor to persuade you to use oil of origanum 2 all 
cases of strains ; but I am against that also, by expe- 
rience ; itis too hot and subtle, and by frequent appli- 
cation will insinuate itself into the bone, and make it 
brittle. ; : 

I saw one instance, when the thickest bone in a 
horse (between the shoulder-blade and the elbow) 
broke, while a servantled him a foot-pace in hand. 
The farrier confessed he had used much of that oil. 

Stifle. The Cure.—If you strain your horse in the 
stifle, a little bone upon the thigh bone, above the in- 
side bend of the hough (you find such another in a leg 
of mutton ;) the turnip poultice will infallibly cure ; 
but you may rub in the oils first, as ordered in a shoul- 
der-slip. By its situation you may find a difficulty to 
keep the poultice on; yet it may be done with a few 
yards of list. If it is not well, or very much mended, 
in two or three days, examine the hip, perhaps you 
may find it there ; but this must be cured by oiling, as 
in a shoulder-slip, for the poultice cannot be fastened 
on there, 

1 Clap in the Back Sinews.—W hen lameness arises 
from a clap in the back sinews, which is relaxation of 
the sinews from a strain, take a spoonful or two of 
hog’s-lard, or rather goose-grease, melt it in a sauce- 
pan, and rub it into the back sinew very hot, from the 
bend of knee to the fetlock ; make (as you are direct- 
ed before) a turnip poultice, and tie it on hot, from the 
fetlock to above the knee, and let it stay on all night ; 
tuus,ffirst tie the cloth about the fetlock, then put in the 
poultice, and raise the cloth and poultice together, till 
you get it above the bend of the knee, twisting the list 
or string round his leg as you rise, aud fasten it above 
the knee; take it off in the morning, and put on a 
fresh one; at night do the same, ‘T'wo or three of 
—_ poultices will cure a new strain, five or six an 
oid one. 

_ How to know a shoulder-slip from a strain in the back 
sinews.—T his lameness, by ignorant farriers, is fre- 
quently taken for a shoulder-slip, and in consequence 
of this, they proceed to biowing, boring, and rowelhing, 
and thus make your horse useless for a long time. 
Be not imposed upon: ‘be sure it is in his shoulder be- 
fore you admit the operation. 

Ifit is in his shoulder, he wi!l drag his toe on the 
ground as he walks. 

Ifin the back sinew, he will lift it off and step short, 
though downright lame. 

_ There does not happen above one shoulder-slip, to 
itty back sinew strains. 

-1 cold.—A running of the eyes and nostrils.—You 
nay know if your horse has caught coid, by a running 
at his eyes, and a little gleeting at his nostrils ; though 
‘tls impossible to know exactly how he came by it (for 
standing near a hole, a window, or door, a damp new- 
built stable, and many other ways, may do it,) vet I 
would warn you against one practice in particular, too 
uch in use, which seldom fails to give a horse cold. 

“1 Caution agaiast Catching Cold.—That is, taking 
im out of a warm stable, and riding into a river or 
horse-pond, at an unseasonable hour, either too late or 
‘0 early ; a horse should never be taken out of a 
warm stable, on a journey, till you mount him to travel. 

“1 Caution to prevent foundering on the Road. It is 
‘2€ opinion of most grooms, that a horse heats his 
‘egs and fet upon a hard road, especially if he is a 
Leavy horse, or carries a great weight, and that he 
snould be refreshed and cooled by washing. T'o 
which Tagree ; but then it must be with warm water, 
‘or that cools best. This will not only open the pores 

id make his legs perspire, but will clear the fetlock 
ints best of any gravel that may get in between the 
wrinkles, and thus fret and imflame his legs ; cold wa- 
‘er naturally contracts the skin, and binds any gravel 
‘ere may chance to be, the firmer. Stop his feet al- 
~o with the ball previously directed, (bran and grease, ) 
but make it pretty warm. 

Note. A horse in this case ought to have a large 
stall that he may stretch his legs. Young horses re- 
que larger stalls than oid ones ;_ for an accustomed 
old horse will ease himself in a stall of five feet wide, 
‘s well as in one of two yards, 
val att If (after a day or two) you perceive a 
al at his eyes, and a little gleeting at his nostrils, 
youmay expect to hear him cough. In that case, 

ake a pint of blood from his neck in the morning 
‘horse will travel notwithstanding, if you do not ex- 


ceed a pint,) and at noon give an additional feed, to 
make amends for the loss of blood. 

At night give him a mash, over and above his usual 
allowance. The next night give him the aniseed cor- 
dial as before. 

A great cough.—If his cough continue three days, 
you must take another pint of blood from his neck, and 
try to remove it with abler medicines. ‘Therefore, to 
keep it off his lungs, give him just before you go to 
bed, 

The cure.—Liquorice powder, an ounce ;sweet oil 
a spoonful ; Ethiop’s mineral, an ounce ; balsam of sul- 
phur, halfan ounce ; made into a ball with a little 
honey. 

Clothe and keep him warm. Repeat the ball next 
night, which will be sufficient to cure any new-gotten 
cold or surfeit. 

Knotted between the jaws.—the cure—Feel between 
the jaws ; and if his kerne!s are swelled, do not let the 
farrier cut them out with a pair of red-hot scissors, 
(as some of them do,)but dissolve them with two or 
three or more turnip poultices, and continue the ani- 
seed cordial till he is well. 

If the almonds of a man’s ears were down, that is, 
if the glands were swelled, and the surgeon proposed 
to cut them out for a cure, you would treat him with 
great contempt for his ignorance. It is the same with 
respect to a horse. 

Note. The horse’s throat ought to be kept warm 
with cloths, till the swelling is either dissolved or come 
to a head ; if the latter, any common farrier may open 
the tumor with a sharp pen-knife, and when the mat- 
ter has free discharge, the wound will easily heal, by 
the use of the horse-ointment applied warm, 

I will next mention the eyes ; forit is as bad for a 
horse to be blind as to be lame. 

A cold in the eyes.—When a horse has got cold, it 
sometimes falls into his eyes, which you may know by 
the symptoms before mentioned (a running ora thick 
glaze upon them ;) pat your hand to his nostrils, and 
if you find his breath hotter than usual, it will then be 
necessary to take a little blood from his neck. 

4 caution in bleeding.—It is a common thing with 
some farriers, to take two, three, and sometimes four 
quarts of blood away atone time. Tam very much a- 
gainst that practice ; because you rob a horse of more 
animal spirits than you can restore in a long time, 
without much rest and high feeding; the latter of 
which is diametrically opposite to the cure. 

Bleed by measure.—Therefvre a pint, or a quart at 
most (unless it is very thick and very hot,) wil! be suf- 
ficient ; it is safer to take a gallon at five or six bleed- 
ings, than two quarts at once, for the reason above. 
Let me advise you also to take it by measure, I mean 
in a pint or a quart pot; for when you bleed at random 
upon the ground, you never can know what quantity 
you take, nor what quality his blood isof. From such 
violent methods, used with ignorance, proceed the 
deaths of half the horses in the nation. 

What proof must a farrier, a groom, or a coachman 
give of his skill, to administer to a horse a comfortable 
drink (as they call it,) composed of diapente, long pep- 
per, grains of paradise, and the rest of the hot ingre- 
dients, at a time when the blood is boiling in his veins? 
It is like giving a man burnt brandy ina fever. I say 
by knowing the true state of your horse’s blood you 
can better judge what medicines are most propor to 
give him. 

Therefore a pint of blood for the first time is enough 








spring water ; and with a feather put a drop into the 
eye, mornings and evenings, and it will eat it cleav off 
in three days or thereabouts ; but be not prevailed on 
to blow flint and glass (powdered together) into the 
eyes ; because the sharp points of the glass wound al! 
the tender blood-vessels, and cause an inexpressible 
painful inflamation, not much inferior, and full as _in- 
significant, as the farrier’s way of burning a thousand 
holes in the skin with a red-hot poker, to cure the 
farcy. 

Gelding and docking are but little help to bad eyes. 

Caution against blindness.—Blistering the temples, 
cutting out the haws, and taking up the veins, weaken 
the optics, and hasten blindness. 

Observation on washy horses. It is observed, some 
horses carry a good belly all the journey ; others part 
with their food before it is well digested, and scour all 
the way, which makes them so thin and lank, that they 
are ready to slip through their girts ; they are called 
washy. 

Such horses must be chiefly fed with dry meat ; 
that is, oats and beans, and but very seldom with 
bran. 

They also will eat as much or rather more than oth- 
er horses, and you should feed them oftener ; for being 
too soon empty, they require it ; and if you will allow 
them enough, they wil! perform a tolerable good jour- 
ney ; but I do not recommend such an one. 

Remember to feed. If you do not gallop your horse 
off his wind, I will venture to say, it is not the journey 
that hurts him, but your neglect of him when you dis- 
mount. Consider he is tied up and can have nothing 
but what is brought to him, for he cannot help himself 
and if you do not cause him to be properly attended, 
a dog that wanders about fares better than the horse 
that carried you so well ; and since he cannot ask for 
what he wants, you must supply every thing, 

Directions for feeding. When you end the day’s 
journey, fill your horse’s belly as soon as you can, that 
he may go to rest, and he will be the fresher for it in 
the morning. It is an old observation, that young men 
eat and sleep better than old : butold horses eat and 
sleep better than young. 

Give two or three little feeds, instead of a large one 
too much at once may cloy him. 

A cordial, if faint on the road.—If you perceive your 
horse travel faintly, you may give him at any time a 
pint of warm ale, with a quartern of brandy, sum, or 
geneva in it, or an ounce of diapente in it. Diapente 
will comfort his bowels, drive out cold and wind, and 
may cause him to carry his food the longer. 

Gripes. Jf your horse is taken with the gripes 
(which he will discover to you by often looking to- 
wards his flanks,) and cannot keep upon his legs, but 
rolls and beats himself about, seeming (as undoubtedly 
he is) in very great misery— 

Caution against a drench.—The farrier (after he has 
bled him) will bring you a pint of beef-brine, mixed 
with a quart of the grounds of stale beer, to drench 
him with ; then a glyster of the same ; and if that do 
not cure him, Adieu! 

Nothing but a horse could live after having sucha 
composition forced into his stomach. 


The cure.—a glyster Do not bleed him (unless his 
breath is very hot,) but clothe him warm immediately 
and witha horn give him balf a pint of brandy, and as 
much sweet oil, mixed ; then trot him about tll he is 
a little warm, which will certainly cure some horses. 


and you may repeat that as you see occasion ; but you Jf it does not your’s, boil one ounce of beaten pepper 


cannot easily restore (as [ said) the blood and spirits 
you have been too lavish of. 

1 poultice for the eyes.—After you have taken a 
pint of blood, get a quartern loaf, hot outof the oven, 
cut away the crust, and put the soft inside into a linen 
bag, large enough to cover his forehead and temples ; 


press it flat, and bind it on, by way of poultice, as hot | 
as may be, without scalding ; at the same time, fasten | 





in a quart of milk ; put halfa pound of butter, and two 
or three ounces of salt, into a bowl or basin, and brew, 
them together ; give it rather warmer than usual ; it 
will purge him in half an hour or thereabouts, and per- 
haps remove the fit. If it does not, omit half the pep- 
per, and give the same in quantity and quality, by way 
of glyster, adding (as it cools) the yolks of tour eggs. 
If this has the good effect that is wished for, you must 


something of a cloth about his neck, to keep his throat | nurse him up till he gets his strength again ; but if 
warm, Let the poultice stay on till it is almost cold, | neither will do boil a pound of aniseed in two quarts 
and repeat it once or twice ; then prepare the follow- | of ale, brew it upop a pound of honey ;_ when it is al- 


ing 


ter, put one dram of tutty, finely prepared, one dram 


of white sugar candy powdered, and half a dram of 
sugar of lead. With a feather put adrop into each | 


eye, mornings and evenings. 

1 caution against eye-powders. Never blow any 
powders into the eyes ; always use liquids. 

The next day (if needful) repeat the poultice ; and 
for want of a hot loaf, at any time, make a _poaltice of 
bread boiled in milk, continueing the eye-water every 


day. You may use the turnip-poultice, but you must) 


not put grease into it. 

Never let grease or oil come near the eyes. 

A philm—the cure. Ifa philm grows over the eye, 
put a scruple of white vitriol, and ascruple of roach- 








alum, both finely powdered, into half a quantern of 


| most cool enough, put in two ounces of diascordium 
Eye water. Into halfa pint of rose or spring wa-| and give it (witha horn) at three doses, al!owing about 


half a hour between each dose. 
If his fit abates, give him time to recover himself. 


Worms or Botts.—If all this does not give him ease, 


‘and if you have a suspicion of worms or botts breed- 


ing in his guts (which indeed may be the cause,) for 
they sometimes fasten in the passage from the stom- 
ach into the great gut, and stop it, and so torment him 
till he dies (I have seen it in dissections ;) then give 
him two ounces of Aithiop’s mineral made into a ball, 
with an ounce of powder of aniseed, and a spoonful of 
honey. 

A Caution—N. B. But yon must not give this toa 
mare with foal. You may bleed her in the roof of the 


mouth ; it is to be hoped some of these things will hit. 
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“ ? +. > 
AGRICULTURAL. 
Original. 
IMPROVING LOW LANDS IN THE STATE 
OF MAINE, 

Mr. Edilor:—There are in our State large 
qnantities of low wet lands that yield little or 
no profits, which if properly cultivated would 
be ofimmense value. Is the business of drain- 
ing attended to as it should be in our State? 
We have some low lands indeed that cannot be 
improved except at a great expense, but *there 
are immense tracts that can be made to yield 
luxuriant grass crops, with very little labor. 
Fvery farmer who has lands too wet to produce 
cood crops of hay, should endeavor to learn the 
vest and cheapest modes of draining. We have 
some examples indeed; some farmers there are 
who have engaged in making lands which before 
only ytelded coarse aquatic grasses and worth- 
less weeds produce immense crops of herds- 
grass. ‘There are but few farmers who have 
not more or less of wet land; they should clear 
out the brooks and make ditches to carry off 
springs and all surperfiuous water, and do the 
work thoroughly. 

Improve a dry time and turn over wet lands 
by the plough; this should be done as often as 
once in two or three years. Some think that 
to plough meadows is injurious to grass cr ops, 
this isa positive mistake. Clear away obstruc- 
tions, turn over the thick tough sward this will 
made rich food for a succeeding crop of grass; 
sow grass-seed in abundance; follow this prac- 
tice increase your hay qrops and last, not least 
improve the other parts of your farm by the ad- 
ditional manure which hay crops afford. 





R. 
Rumford, ‘ lug. 1839. 
~~ 
Original. 
ONION WORM, 
Mr, Edilor:—In your paper of June 15th, I 
notice an article credited to the Yankee Farta- 


er, in which a correspondent who signs himself 


Philo, recommends the use of charcoal as a 
‘sovereign remedy”’ to prevent the onion worm 
from doing its deed of destruction to that plant. 
Now it so happens I have some little experi- 
ence upon the subject which I will state for 
your consideration. 

Last year! prepared apiece of ground in 
what [thought good condition by procuring a 
liberal supply of charcoal or coal dust, (being 
the refuse after the collier had raked off all that 
was fit for market,) and spread on the patch, 
having previously dressed it with manure and 
made the beds, so thatthe coal and ashes—for 
it was a mixture of’ both—was put on top, say 
from half an inch to an inch deed. I then sow- 
ed my seed, and it came up well, and grew fine- 
ly till about the first of July, when the dumb 
worms began their work of de-truction; and sor- 
ry work indeed did they make—not even leav- 


ing a ‘‘lone”’ plant behind to tell the ‘tale of| whole potatoes rarely develope all their eyes, it 
* 


their disaster.”” This was rather a ‘‘damper”’ 
to me, for I had been led to suppose from obser- 
vations made on the efficacy of charcoal, asa 
manure to dress Jand with, and as a cure-all for 
bugs and worms, that I had secured the growth 
ofa good crop. 

I was not then at leisure—and if I had been 
perhaps | am not qualified—to make any criti- 
cal observations on the nature and character of 
the insect but so far as I noticed the worm in 
my onions it was a small maggot looking grub 
from asixth to a fourth of an inch in length, 


and I think the producer of some fly, as I often 
noticed swarms of flies in and about the beds. 
The onions atthe time the worms began, had 
grown to be quite large plants, some of them 
were as large or larger than a pipe-stem. It 
was not more than ten days from the time I first 
discovered them, before they had cut them all 
off. 

Now whether this is the same worm mention, 
ed in the Yankee Farmer I am unable to deter- 
mine; ifit is, I am pretty well satisfied that 
charcoal will not destroy it. I would then ask 
what will? More lightis wanted on the sub- 
ject. B. F. W. 

West Sidney, July, 1889. 

—<f>-—_— 


Original. 
MYSELF AND THE SEASON, 

Mr. Holmes :—So it seems friend Seavey is 
‘off,’ and we are to address Friend Holmes as 
the editor of the Maine Farmer again. What 
a changing world we live in! One thing how- 
ever has been pretty uniform this season, and 
that is the weather. Forthe rain has poured 
down so constantly that instead of realizing the 
truth of the old maxim, peculiar to farmers, 
‘*more rain more rest,” there has been no rest 
at all. 

More especially has it been so with me, for 
I thought last spring I would make an effort to 
double my quantity of bread stuff, and as the 
wheat crop seemed to be precarious on account 
of the grain worm I planted the more. This 
has kept me busy rainy weather and all, ham- 
stringing the grass and weeds, for killing them 
has been all out of the question. I have at last 
succeeded in general in getting them so far un- 
der that the corn and potatoes rather have the 
start. Among the Ruta Baga and carrots the 
contest still lingers. We have however, within 
afew days a little more sunshine, which has 
enabled us to be getting along with haying 
pretty fair. 

Some rye I perceive is reaped; but all kinds 
of crops are late. My wheat, sown from the 
20th of May to the Ist of June my some of it 
be ready for the sickle in 10 days; possibly, 
but not probably in a week. 

I find no worm in my wheat, though J saw 
the flies the thickest I have ever seen them in 
this neighborhood on the 15th of July at sunset. 
I saw them on a piece of early sown barley, ap- 
parently laboring for life to deposit their eggs. 

Sut whether they missed the ‘‘nick of time,”’ or 
found the barley too thick skinned or some oth- 
er cause prevented their success, I say not, I 
find more of the grubs in the barley. 

Ifthe wheat and clover worm is identical | 
should think clover-seed must be scarce; but on 
the contrary I think it better seeded than I have 
seen it for 2 or 3 years. 

The earliest corn | have, the ‘‘Morse corn,” 
planted about the middle of May is almost fit for 
roasting, and the weather is now exceedingly 
fair for this crop. A few days of such weather 
and this, and other early kinds will be out of 
danger. . J. H. J. 

Peru, Aug. 17, 1839. 

Qo 
TILE CULTURE OF THE POTATO. 
By Mr. Towers, C. M. H. 8. 


CONTINUED. 








Since it appears a demonstrable fact, that 


becomes a question of economy, whether it be 
not better to plant cut sels of the keeping vari- 
eties. Many persons cannot spare a large stock 
for seed; and in that case, it will be prudent to 
employ sets, with two or three eyes, taking es- 
pecial precaution to guard the plants from late 
frosts, and promoting the utmost activity of| 
vegetation, by a wise system of culture; the 
general principles of which are found in the 
extracts before given, from the letters of Mr 
Knight. 





These principles refer chiefly to the influ- 








ence of light upon the foliage, and it certain! 

is a fact, that by making the rows in the di- 
rection of north and south, the sun at mid-day 
shines along the entire line, exerting his great- 
est power of attraction, ina way which tends 
to retain the upright position of the haulm. 
But there are other considerations which refe; 
to sow and nulriment, and these must be always 
kept in sight. ; 

The texture ofthe soil should be naturally 
free, if possible; but as the desirable medium 
is not always at command, it will be prudent to 
set up heavy land in ridges, during the autuma, 
to expose a great surface to the frost. The 
manure required should be introduced at the 
same time, witha quantity of seacnal ashes, if 
obtainable. Sand, even in excess, will frequent- 
ly fail to meliorate heavy, binding earth; but 
ashes, which contain a large proportion of fine- 
ly divided silex, some red oxide of iron, and a 
little alkali, produce the happiest effects, [py 
alluding to this autumnal preparation, 1 have a 
double object in view, dependent upon the hab- 
its of the potato. ‘The plaut affects a light and 
moderately enriched soil, wherein its fibrous 
roots, and tuber-bearing processes may wan- 
der laterally, but not deeply; therefore, wheth)- 
er the plough or spade be used, the manure 
ought to be blended with the earth prior to its 
being thrown into ridges, that the whole mass 
may be mellowed by the winter’s exposure 
Six inches of well laborated earth, over a mor 
solid subsoil, is amply sufficient for the play o: 
the roots, consequently, the ridges ought to be 
raised tothe height of twelve inches. Afte: 
the winter, the soil cannot be too much _ broken 
down, nor the manure too intimately incorpora- 
ted with it; but for these purposes a dry season 
should be chosen, otherwise the labor of the 
previous operations will be thrown away, and 
the main object defeated. I believe that the 
quality of potatoes is much injured by strong 
recent manure. Autumnal preparation effect: 
every purpose; the manure is elaborated, but 
not dispersed; it loses rankness, but is brougiit 
to the condition of what is fancifully called hu- 
mus, a hydro-carbonous substance, brought to a 
condition which fits it to supply vegetable ali- 
ment when exposed to the decomposing stimu- 
lus of the vital principle. Sands, however: 
ought not to be raised into ridges; they decom- 
pose manures rapidly, and whatever organic 
substances are applied to them in autumn, 
should be placed some inches below the sur 
face. It has been shrewdly conjectured, that 
the straw to be converted to manure ought, as 
far as is possible, to be brought from !and of a: 
opposite quality: thus, if it be intendedto me- 
liorate a poor and sandy earth, the farmer 
should endeavor to obtain his straw from situe: 
tions where the staple is a strong or clayey 
loam. Facts are wanting to establish the im- 
plied theory, but it merits investigation. 

It was customary, as belore observed, | 
keep the sets till much of the moisture had e- 
vaporated, and the substance became faccid 
this dryiag is perfectly neediess, and may prove 
detrimental. It has been a regular practice 
with me to plant as wanted, fresh from the 
knife, row by row; and in order to absorb the 
invisture which exudes from the divided cell- 
ular substance, and at the same time to pre- 
vent the attacks of grubs and subterraneous 
vermin, the set has frequently been dipped 1- 
to powdered lime, fine ashes, plaster of Paris 
(gypsum,) as conveniently at hand. The lime 
has been recommended, and certainly no mis- 
chief of any kind has resulted from the prac- 
tice. My potatoes, in garden, or field, have 
always done well, excepting, as I stated, in one 
solitary instance, of which the following 1s @ 
faithful narrative. 

A few potatoes, with a dark mulberry-col- 
oured skin, but extremely white pulp, were 
planted, as atrial. From two or three, a num- 
oer was raised sufficiently to plant one row, !° 
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the spring of 1835. On the same bed, and > 
not four feet distant, another variety was set, 
at the same time, and in the same way. The 
plants of both rose without failure; but when 
the purples had attained the height of six inch- 
es, the foliage lost the healthy hue; it first 
changed to a purplish-green, then faded off to 
a sickly yellow. The ground was hoed, light- 
ened by the spade, and every common means 
was resorted to, but vegetation could not be 
stimulated—the plants died; and at the season 
of digging, not a vestige of a potato remained, 
—the destruction was total. As every other 
variety remained healthy, and yielded fairly, 
and as the soil appeared in good condition 
throughout the season, no one existing or 
traceable circumstance tended in any degree 
to elucidate the mystery. 

I have never seen nor heard of that variety 
since; and it is just possible, on the theory of 
Mr Knight, that its term of life was come, and 
extinction the consequence. 

Entire potatoes were used by me during two 
or three seasons subsequent to the receipt of| 
Mr Knight’s specimens, and I selected tubers, 
of the average weight of four ounces, always 
placing them upright, and regulating the rows, 
and the distance between the tubers, by the 
ordinary height of the haulm. As the stems 
advanced, earth was drawn against them, till 
at length it formed complete ridges, a foot high 
on the two sides. Good crops invariably re- 
sulted from powerful and healthy growth; but 
the yield never corresporded with the great 
bulk of seed-tubers planted, for it averaged 
about a six-fold proportionate increase. Thus, 
if 8 lb. were set in arow five yards long, the 
crop produced would weigh about 48 Ib. In 
1835 I adopted the praetice of planting sets, 
with the exception of those varieties, early or 
medium, which are naturally furnished with 
but few eyes, situated about the crown. I 
found the yield to be quite equal to that obtain- 
ed from entire tubers, so that the weight saved 
was strictly an economy of seed-stock. I be- 
lieve this remark may be applied even to ash- 
leaved kidneys, wherein the lower, or root-ends 
have very seldom any good eyes; and that of 
the rose ends, with an iach of the pulp of the 
potato below, were cut as sets, two-thirds of the 
substance of tubers might be saved for the ta- 
ble; but the experiment remains to be tried. 
From the annexed statement of the plantings 
and proceeds of 1837, some opinions, however, 
may be formed on the subject; and if ash-leav- 
ed potatoes can thus be economized, a consid- 
erable saving of expense will be effected, as 
the dealers sometimes demand ten or twelve 
siullings per bushel (often not weighing above 
2 Ib.) for seed potatoes. (To be continued.) 

~— > 
SILK CULTURE. 

In common with a great oumber of the Amer- | 
ican people, we have been eminently successful | 
in our efforts in the silk culture. Through the | 
medium of the press, the result of our labors 
uave been made known to the public, and we 
believe that a favorable impression has been ef- 
‘ected relative to the ultimate complete triumph 
of the enterprize. And although much has 
been said and published concerning it, and a 
spirit of inquiry more or Jess prevails throughout 
the whole couatry, yet there are a multitude of 
the people who have not yet seen a silkworm or 
amulbery tree, and will remain incredulous con- 
cerning the profits and utility of the business, 
until occular demonstration ska!l be made them 
of its value and feasibility. It is not to be ex- 
pected that there can be unanimity of opinion 





shallhave had an opportunity to know more 
about it. But no pains shall be spared by us to 
make the American people think alike on this 
subject, and we doubt not that within one year 
there will be complete harmony of sentiment 
concerning the silk business over the United 
States. Atany rate, ifthose now engaged in 








the bus.ness will communicate freely with their 
brethren, there will soon be but one voice and 
one mind concerning it. We know that the 
multicaulis is worthy the estimation in which it 
is held and the price it sells for, because it has 
an intrinsic value above any other mulberry for 
the purpose to which it is applied. We have 
cultivated and fed worms from every variety 
which is grown in this country. It is not only 
better by a thousand per cent. than any other 
species to be found in America. Persons who 
attempt to feed a hundred thousand worms with- 
out conveniences for their comfort, cleanliness, 
or sustenance, or knowledge of their habits, 
will not be likely to succeed, for the same rea- 
son that a child cannot read in the Testament 
before it knows its letters. We would say to 
new beginners, feed not over four or five thou- 
sand worms the first year. For this you can be 
prepared for a trifling expense; the care of them 
will prove a pleasure and not a burthen, and it 
will give you an opportunity to learn their hab- 
its and wants, and qualify you to feed on a lar- 
ger scale so soon as you are prepared for it; 
and above all, it will enable you to test the 
worth of the multicaulis, The propogation of 
the tree will not only pay a liberal profit, but 
go beyond any business now doing in this coun- 
try. 

Therefore, depend for the present on the 
profits of cultivating the tree, and while doing 
this qualify yourself for feeding worms exten- 
sively, so that when the country is supplied 
with the multicaulis, you may be ready for silk 
growing. ‘They are but few if any new begin- 
ners who are prepared for rearing many worms; 
but a few dollars willenable any one to feed 
four or five thousand. A frame to place the 
hurdles on may be construcled at an expense of 
two or three dollars, which will not occupy 
more space than a common sized table, and 
might be placed in any room in your dwelling, 
where their operations would amuse, delight 
and instruct you, and if well provided for would 
prosper and fulfilevery reasonable expectation. 

The first year of planting the mulberry, the 
germs of the future tree will hardly have started 
at the natural season of hatching the eggs 
which will have to be kept back by artificial 
means fortwo months, or until the tree can 
grow and put forth leaves. This is a great 
disadvantage, yet if the advice here given is 
strictly adhered to, success will attend your ef- 
forts notwithstanding, as it has those of many 
others. The second year you will have stan- 
dard trees and leaves ready for feeding at the 
usual time of hatching the eggs, and be prepar- 
ed with knowledge and means that will enable 
you to extend your ‘operations indefinitely, 


This is our text, and from it we shall preach un 
til we obtain more light, After the feeding sea- 
son is over another year, we would suggest that 
there should be a meeting of the silk growers, 
and that they should bring samples of their 
cocoons with them for exhibition, and confer 
with each other concerning their labors, their 
success, or their failure, and the probable cause 
of it, and adopt sudh measures for the prosecu- 
tion of the business, as will best promote their 
own and their country’s prosperity. —.2merican 


Silk- Grower 
Influence of Climate upon Seed. We re- 


ceived, last spring, twelve ears of Dutton coru 
from Mr. Osborn, of Oswego county, his resi- 
dence differing from ours, in latitude and alti- 
tude, about two degrees. We planted with this 
seed eight rows across our field, the residue 
being planted with seed of our own raising. 
The Oswego corn tasselled two weeks earlier 
than that from seed raised in Albany, thus 
showing six or seven day’s difference for a com- 
puted degree of latitude in the earliness of the 
crop—the nothern seed giving the earliest crop 
ina ratio inverse to the forwardness of the 
spring. This will serve as a hint to farmers in 
districts where corn is liable to be cut off by 
earley autumnal frosts, to obtain their seed from 
a more nothern latitude, or from a district of 
higher altitude. —Albany Cultivator. 
—>_— 

The great principles of Agriculture are the 
same every where. Animal and vegetable mat- 
ters constitute every where the food of plants; 
and heat, moisture and atmospheric air, univer- 
sally, the active agents of vegetable nutrition. 
With a knowledge of the truth of these great 
principles, it isthe province of man to apply 
them, under the various contingencies of cli- 
mate, soil aspect and seasons. And this is a 
labor in which the mind, enlightened by science 
and fortified in its conclusions by experience, 
can do far more than the hands, The cultiva- 
ted mind, like steam-power, is a labor-saving 
principle, capable of performing, or of saving, 
an immense amount of labor.—Albany Culliva- 
lor. 


<a 
WATER CAUSING FIRE. 

Ashes made of hard wood, when first made, 
and so long as they are kept cry, contain a met- 
al called potassium; discovered by Davy, and 
which is the basis of potash. This metal the 
moment water touches it, decomposes the fluid 
by the absorption of its oxygen, and the combi- 
nation produces a brilliant combustion; the re- 
sult of which is potash, or in other words potash 
is an oxyde of potassium, just as the rust of i- 
ron isan oxyde of iron. Quick lime and water 





And it should be remembered that whenever 
a failure in rearing the worms takes place, it| 
will do the cause more injury than ten favorable | 
experiments, because the failure will be attrib- 
uted to any cause but thetrue one. Why can 
we not grow silk as well as other countries? 
Have we not every variety of soiland climate 
that is to be found in the silk countries of Eu- | 
rope and Asia? Do we lack the industry, inge- | 
nuity and perseverence necessary to overcome | 
the impediments that must ever be encountered | 
in the incipient stages of a new enterprize? If, 
so, we are unworthy to live in the country where | 
rest the honored bones of Washington, Frank-. 
lin, Adams, and Jefferson. After mature and | 
anxious deliberation, and a full consciousness | 
of the weighty responsibility resting on those | 
who attempt, even in the most humble way, to 
lead or advise concerning the silk culture, we 
savy: Depend on the propagation of the multi- 
caulis for your profits another year. Feed 
worms enough io test its value, but not over 
four or five thousand. The year after extend 
your business, for it can be done with safety. 
If you attempt to feed a great many worms the 
first year, you will, we repeat, very likely be 
disappointed yourself, and discourage others, 
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produce heat sufficient to set fire to wood, but 


‘there is no actual combustion of the substances 


themselves. 


In the case of the potassium the flame is brill 
iant, the instant it is touched by the water. It 
is supposed that this fact will account for many 
of those fires which have originated from ashes 
taken up and kept safe, until all fire, it was sup- 
posed, was extinguished, and which was proba- 
bly the case, and which was then turned into 
some box or barrell, uatil they could be dispos- 
edof. Such perfectly dry ashes, free from fire, 
would, should they come in contact with a wet 
stave, board, or even exposed to a current of 
moist air, would produce sufficient combustion 
to ignite wood, or coal, and might thus be the 
means of causing an extensive conflagration. 
That water produces flame, is here evident, but 
this is only one of the many wonders that the 
science of chemistry has in modern times reveal- 
ed.— Genesee Farmer. 

' Sun-flower Seed—Cure for Founder.—‘‘The 
seeds of sun-flower,”’ says a correspondent of 
the Zanesville Gazette, ‘‘are one of the best 
remedies known for the cure of founder in hors- 
es. Immediately on discovering that your horse 
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is foundered, mix about a pint of the whole seed 
in his feed, and it will give a perfect cure.” 
The seed should be given as soon as it is dis- 
covered that the horse is foundered. 














SUMMARY. 

















Dreadful Accident. Run over yesterday afternoon 
about 6 o’clock, by 4 horse-team belonging to a Mr, 
Burns, nearly opposite the Sail-Loft—Julia Ann, 
daughter of Joseph Condon. She ran across the 
street to call her father to tea, and on returning, in- 
stead of waiting until the team had passed, she at- 
tempted to run across before the horses, and was 
struck by the pole of the cart, near the shoulder 
which knocked her down, and the wheels passed di- 
rectly over her neck, parted the wind-pipe, and killed 
her instantly.--T'homaston Rep. 


A Post Office has been established at South Sebec, 
Piscataquis Co. in this State, and Joseph Chase ap- 
pointed Post Master. 

tre at St. Johns, (.V. B.) A disastrous fire broke 
out in St Johns, on the evening of the 17th inst. which 
consumed a large portion of the business part of the 
city. Allthe buildings (chiefly of wood) were des- 
troyed, from the waters edge, to Prince William St. 
between Union St. and North wharf. The total a- 
mount of loss is estimated at $800,000, about one 
third of which was insured. No vessels were burned, 
though several of them cutaway their masts for pro- 
tection. St Johns suffered very much in 1837 from 
an extensive fire, from which it was just recovering, 
when it was again visited as above stated, 

The fire broke out, it is stated, in some oaknm ly- 
ing upon a brandy cask, from which a boy was draw. 
ing brandy by the light of a candle.—.4rgus. 


Deaths from cleaning a well. Mr. Nathan Belsford, 
a highly respectab:e citizen of Hopkinsville Ky, per- 
sisting in going down to clear a well, was overpower- 
ed by the tixed air, and while being drawn up, the 
rope broke, and he fell into the bottom, fracturing his 
skull, ending in death. A faithful old negro named 
‘Tom, went down in the bucket to procure the body, 
and was suffocated to death. 


Woolin Vermont. This article is selling in Ver- 
mont at the average price of 50 cents the pound. It 
is estimated that the aggregate proceeds of this year’s 
sales in that State will be $1,500,000. 


A sale of multicaulis trees, four feet high was made 
at Norfolk on Friday ‘ast, at $1 per tree. 

Michigan crops. The Detroit Daily Advertiser of 
Thursday says—“* The wheat crop throughout the 
State is mostly harvested, and it is thought that it will 
exceed that of last, a million and a half ortwo millions 
bushels.” 


An attempt was lately made to burn the Capitol at 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama. It was fortunately discover ed 
in time to prevent any damage, 


The capital stock of the Lowell Manufacturing Com- 
panies, in the aggregate, is $9,000,000.—Spindles, 
163,404. Pounds of cotton manufactured per week, 
347,300. Hands employed, males, 2,077, females, 6,- 
170. The iron works used 1,125 tons of cast and 
wrought iron per annum. There are manufactured 
per week 2,500 yards of carpeting, and 150 rugs, be- 
sides broadcloths, cassimeres and negro cloth, ‘There 
ure also a number o° print works. 

Look out far the Dyspepsa. A single dentist of 
Boston has removed eight hundred teeth within the 
last six months. 


Bills of the Roxbury Bank have been altered by 
substituting Mew for Rox,so that the bills purport to 
be of the Newbury Bank,’Vt, The word Wells Riv- 
er has also been put in instead of Roxbury and Ver- 
mont in place of Massachusetts. 


Mr. John Fleming of the firm of Murry & Fleming 
at Carlisle, was killed on Monday week by falling up- 
on the rail road track in front of his own store-house. 
‘'wo of the cars passed over his leg and arm, break- 
ing the former in three places and the latter just be- 
jow the elbow. He died in a few hours afterwards. 

Cure for dysentery. At this season of the year, 
when so many persons are afflicted with this most dis- 
tressing disease, every thing likely to afford relief 
should be made public. ‘The following is said to be a 
certain cure. A trial of it, at least, we should think, 
could do no harm. 

Take the Indian corn, roasted and ground in the 
manner of coffee; (or of coarse meal browned,) and 
boil in a sufficient quantity of water to produce a strong 
tiquid like coffee, and drink a tea cup full warm, two 


Suicide. A man in Mississippi stole a horse, and 
being overtaken and arrested, begged to be killed. 
He wastied toa bed post, while his captors took 
breakfast. In their absencejhe got hold of one of their 
pistols, and shot himself through the head. 


Extraordinary courage inalad. A \ad in Hallam, 
Pa. named George Peters son of D. F. Peters Esq. 
was forionsly attacked the other day by his father’s 
bull, and would inevitably have been killed but for his 
eurprising presence of mind. Seeing no chance of 
escape, he dodged the assault of the furious animal, 
and leaped upon his back! ‘The bull thereupon ran 
off in a canter, kicking and rearing fearfully ; but the 
little fellow no way disconcerted, clung tothe animal’s 
back until a favorable opportunity offering ; he jump- 
ed off and immediately leaped a fence hard by. This 
latter feat was witnessed by his mother who had been 
attracted to the spot by his cries. He is only 12 years 
eld.— York. Dem. 


Mr. Zebedee Kenaall, father of the Postmastes 
General recently died at his residence in Dunstable, 
Mass. aged 84 years. 


Poisoning—T wo families residing on the north fork 
of Helston river, Va. were recently poisoned by eating 
an eel for breakfast, which had been caught in that 
stream a few hours before. Medical aid was called in 
and they are now recovering. 


Major Noah observes,--“ One advantage Ocean 
Steam Ships have in "safety is, that there are no land- 
ing places—no keeping on or letting off of steam—no 
loading safety-valves nor collapsed fines, caused by 
the unequal action on the explosive power of the 
steam. 


Mr Huntley father of Mrs. Sigourney, died at Hart- 
ford a few days since. 


George, youngest sonof Martin Russell, of Trov, 
fell from a window in the Court House on the Gth inst 
and did not survive but a few hours. 


Alcohol, it is said has killed more men than all the 
armies from the days of Nimrod to our own time. 


The Yellow Fever is on the increase at New Or- 
leans. 


A woman who was engaged in washing an upper 
story window of a dwelling in Baltimore, fell eut upon 
an awning below, breaking through it, and falling upon 
the pavement, without having received any injury. 


There is difficulty between the inhabitants of Mis- 
souri and Jowa, about their boundary. 


Pillars have been wrought for the New York Ex- 
change, at the quarry in Quincy, at an expense of 
4000 dollars each. The carriage, which has been 
constructed for conveying them to the wharf, cost $1- 
500. 


Hiram Whittemore, assistant Postmaster at Exeter, 
N. H. has been arrested on a charge of purloining 
tnoney from the mail onevidence, which leaves little 
doubt of his guilt. 

Shooting stars made their annual appearance at 
New Haven, on the night of the 9th and 10th instant. 


Four mills, a large ware house, and property amount- 
ing to the estimate of $40,000, were consumed by fire 
in Cincinnati, on the morning of the 3d inst. A young 
man named Bryan, son of one of the proprietors, per- 
ished in the flame. 


There was a destructive fire at Fredericton, N. B. 
onthe 2d inst. Loss estimated from $10,000 to $ 11,- 
000, 


Phineas Weston was killed in Providence a few 
days since by Solomon Hicks, ina “ quarrel about a 
bet.” ° 


Practical Wisdom. A merchant having sustained a 
considerable loss, desired his son not to mention it to 
anybody. The youth promised silence, but at the same 
time desired to know what advantage could attend it. 
“Tf you divulge this loss,’’ said the father, “ we shall 
have two evils to support instead of one-——-our cwn 
griefand the joys of our neighbors.” 


Heavy T'ree.—There is a butternut tree on the 
premises of Mr Chase of Cornish, whose branches 
spread over an area of G61 feet, extending something 
over 30 in each direction from the trunk. It yields 23 
bushels of nuts a vear, and when laden with fruit it is 
so heavy that it is always chained, to prevent the 
trunk from being split by its superincumbent weight. 
—N. H. Eagle. 

The largest bridge of one arch, in America is said 
te be that thrown across the Schoharie Kill Creek, at 
the village of Prattsville in the State of New York. 
It is 224 feet long, constructed on a single arch and 





or three times a day. One day’s practice it is said, 
wiil ordinarilyjeffect a cure,—Oel. Gaz. 


resting upon solic stone abutments at each extremi- 
ty. 





ee 


Passengers are now taken from New York to Bos- 
ton, a distance of 220 miles, in 13 hours. 
Mechanics receive six dollars per day wages, in 


Texas—while the price of pork is only 75 cents 
lb. and beef 37 1-2. Daiiicie idl 


(> Remirrances sy Mar. “ A Postmaster may 
enclose money in a letter to the Publisher of a News- 
paper, to pay the subscription of a third person, and 
frank the letter, if written by himself.”—Amos Key- 
DALL. 

Some of our subscribers may not be aware that they 
may save the postage on subscription money, by re- 
questing the Postmaster where they reside to frank 
their !etters containing such money, he being able to 
satisfy himself before a letter is sealed, that it con. 
tains nothing but what refers to the subscription, 


Con 
FOREIGN, 

The news by the last arrivals from the old world is 
highly important. ‘The Sultan is dead, and has been 
succeeded by his son Abdel Medjid. In Syria, the 
army of Hafiz Pacha has been totally defeated and 
dispersed by the Egyptians under Ibrahim, Six thou- 
sand prisoners were taken, four thousaand of whom 
have entered the Egyptian service, and were to be 
sent to Alexandria. 

In consequence of the death of the Sultan, and the 
defeat of his army, the captain pasha has proposed to 
place the Turkish fleet under the viceroy of Egypt, 
and the Augsburg Gazette states that the two fleets, 
Turkish and Egyptian, would sail to Constantinople 
together, to overthrow the new order of things, 

The Chartists in England are carrying on their move- 
ments with increased energy, but little order. ‘They 
seem to be under a set of ignorant demagogues, who 
incite them to acts of violence injurious to their cause, 
They have done sad work at Birmingham. Mob Jaw 
prevailed there for two or three days, until the drag- 
oons were put on guard, anda strong military force 
was employed to protect lives and property. 

The Wesleyan Conference commenced its session 
on Wednesday morning, July 31, at G o’clock. Up- 
wards of five hundred preachers were present. The 
subscriptions to the Centenary Fund amount to £215,- 
000, (over $1,000,000.) 

The town of Collamptor. has been laid in ashes. 
One hundred and thirty-two cottages and residences, 
chiefly tradesmen, were completely destroyed. 

The accounts from French Africa state that Abdel 
Kader had issued a violent proclamation against all 
Mussulmans who should send their children to be ed- 
ucated at Paris. 

The trials of the Parisian insurrectionists have 
closed. But one man was sentenced to death, and 
his sentenced was commuted by the king, to a service 
fur life in the galleys. 

All persons concerned in the late insurrection are 
forbidden to reside in Mexico, in any capital of any 
department, or any fortified place at the republic. 

The China trade has been stopped, and her Majes- 
ty’s superintendents and British merchants made pris- 
oners by the Chinese authorities, 

Itis clearly the intention of Great Britain and 
France to prevent a collision between the Turkish and 
Egyptian fleet. 

The Bank of England has been disappointed in its 
applications both to the Bank of France and the cap- 
italists of Paris. 

The Mexican Congress had refused to concur with 
Santa Anna in hostile intentions against Texas. 

By late accounts from Mexico, we learn that the 
country is quiet, and enterprise reviving. 

A great Chartist meeting has been held at Manches- 
ter of upwards of 4000 persons. 

The British army was to be increased to the amount 
of five thousand men. 

Bustamente has Jeft Tampico for Mexico to resume 
the Presidency. 

Death of lady Hester Stanhope.—This lady who had 
long resided in Syria, died at Djoun on the 23d of 

une. 

Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin died at Cheltenham Eng- 
— on the 23d of July. He stood 5th on the navy 

ist. 








PH arvicy, 
In Wayne, Capt. Joseph Smith, of Hallowell, to Miss 
Saphrona F. Burgess of W. 
In Stetson, Mr John W. Chase to Miss Eunice G. 
Rogers. 
In Brewer, Mr Samue! Seymour to Miss Frances B. 
Blake, 


DiCvD, 
In Union, Capt. Noah Rice, 56. 
In Sidney, Edward K., son of Mr Hiram Pishon, 
aged 7 mos. 
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Woolwich, Capt. Zebedee Farnham, 74. 
-m Augusta, Miss Emily, daughter of Jones Dyer, 
aged 20. 
“in Waterville, Estes W. French, 28. 
In New Portland, Mrs Emeline Butler. 
In Dover, Miss Diana Bryant, 32. 











BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday Aug. 26, 1839. 
(From the New England Farmer.) 

At Market, 390 Beef Cattle, 70 Stores, 20 Cows & 
Calves, 4000 Sheep and 350 Swine. About Beef cat- 
py nen en Cattle.—Prices have declined, and 
we reduce our quotations. First quality, $8 25 a 8 50. 
Second quality, $7 50 a 800. Third quality $650a 
7 00 


Stores.—We omit prices. 

Concand (A i Ve notice sales at $30, 38, 45 
16, 60. 

Sheep.—About the usual prices were obtained. We 
quote lots at $2 25, 2 50,3 50 and 3 75. ; 

Swine.—Sales were quite dull, at the prices obtained 
last week: Several lots were sold at G for sows and 
7 for barrows. One lot, nearly all barrows 61-2. At 
retail 8 for sows and 9 for barrows, 





Asricultural Agency. 

The subscriber having been removed from the Post Of- 
fice, by the pleasure of the President, and left for the pres- 
ent without any means of support, has consented to resume 
the editorship of the ‘* American Farmer,’’ which he or- 
iginally established, and the first periodical in America ded- 
icated to the cause of Agricalture—That resource, tho’ 
‘better than nothing,’’ being altogether inadequate, as an 
additional means of livelihood, he has formed with his son, 
‘heodorie Bland Skinner. a partnership to conduct an AG- 
RICULTURAL AGENCY for the sale of real estate, and 
for the sale and purchase of domestic animals, horses, cat- 
tle sheep and hogs, especially of improved breed, Agricu!- 
tural machinery and implements, seed grain, garden and 
field seed, and for sale of patent rights, Worus Multicau- 
lis Trees, &c. He will only add, that they will strictly 
guard the interests of their employers ;—and that thro’ 
them no humbaggery shall be practiced, knowingly. Ad- 
dress, postage paid, to J. 8S. SKINNER. 

Baltimore, Md., August 14, 1839. 


100 Head of Cattle for Sale. 
The subscribers, having purchased, in different parts of 
the State, about 100 head of neat cattle, for the Brighton 
market, have thought proper to offer the same for sale at 
Readfield corner on ‘Tharsday the 5th day of September 
hext ensuing. JOTHAM CRANE. 
PERLEY I. FISK. 








Readfield, August 25, 1839 
Berkshire Pigs for sale. 
( NE litter of ten pigs from a full blood Berkshire Sow, 
sired by a Boar of a Berkshire and Bedford cross. 
‘This Sow and Boar were selected by me in Liverpool, 
England, ia June 1838, aud bi ought to this country under 
iuy personal care. Also one litter of eleven pigs, sired by 
the same Loar, from a Sow selected with great care in 
reference to improving the breed of Swine. ‘The first litter 
wil be four weeks old the 2Jth of September next—and 
the last, two days later. 








JOHN LOMBARD. 


Wales. Me. August 27, 1839 2w33 


For saie. 
Farm in Gardiner about 1 1-2 miles from the Village, 
44 containing over 100 acres. Land of superier quality. 
‘\ liberal credit will be given. Apply to 
F. ALLEN. 


3w338 





Gardiner, Aug. 26th, 1839, 





Couches. 
4RECIAN Couches and Chairs of all descriptions for 
sale at the Ware room «f J. DUNN. 
Hillowell, August 5, 1839. 3l 





Commission Merchants and Auctioneers, 

At No, 2, Kennebec Row, Uallowell, Maine ; 
Have just received some new and beautiful patterus of Oil 
cloth Carpeting, from the Poston manufactory. Carpets 
of any leagth and width without seam furnished at factory 
prices. Also English and American woolen carpets, and 
rugs to match, together with stair and cotton carpets 

Also at wholesale +1”. 1, Goovs and Groceries, together 
with many fancy goods. Also at retai! and wholesale, 
Hoots, Shoes and Brogans. A Jarge assortineet of farni- 
‘ure of all descriptions. Ready made clothing—German 
Silver and Paney Goods, §c. &c. Great bargains can be 
liad by those who will call and parchase. Gw30 

Hallowell, August 4 1839. 





Mahogany. 
\ AHOGANY Boards, Plank, Joists, Stair rails and 
4 Veners for sale at the Ware room of 


Caution! Caution! 

4 yy avoid imposition from any who may offer a Grain 
Cradle, and sell it as the article manufactured by 
me, secrectly admitting it to be worthless, saying he 
would sooner pay ten dollars for one of my manufacture 
than take as a gift the very article he is selling, I have 
affixed my label to all my Grain Cradles, and the public 
are referred to my advertisement in another part of this 

paper and to every one who has used my Cradle. 

Wa. H. Wooprorp. 

Readfield, Kent's Hill, August 10, 1839. 38w3l 


Pitts’ Horse Power. 

a at Subscriber respectfully gives notice to the Public, 

that he continues to Manufacture Pitts’ Patent Horse 
Power at his shop at Mechanics’ grove, North Monmouth, 
where he is now fitting up fifty, part of which are finished 
and ready for delivery, and the remainder will be finished 
as soon as they are wanted for the business of thrashing,the 
ensuing season. 

This machine has been well tested by the public, and 
has given good satisfaction. It combines Mechanical skils 
in its arrangements and movements, and is efficient in its 
operation. He does not hesitate to say that it is seconds 
to none in the State. There have been made recent im- 
provements in the Machine, which he thinks is of impor- 
tance to its durability and well working. 

He employs none but first rate workmen, and gives per- 
sonal attention to the work, and can with confidence rec- 
ommend them as a finished article. ‘They wil! be made of 
the best materials. Specimens will be kept at Winthrop 
Village, and at hs shop, where all who feel interested, are 
respectfully invited to call and examine for themselves, be- 
fore purchasing elsewhere. He will also supply Separaters 
and Cleansers, if requested, or Thrashers and Horse Pow- 
ers on which there is no Patent, if seasonable Notice be 
given. 

Application may be made to Capt. Samuel Benjamin, at 
Winthrop Village, for further information—he is authori- 
sed to sell said Machines. All letters or orders directed to 
Joseph Fairbanks, Winthrop Me., will be promptly attend- 
ed to, and all favors gratefully acknowledged. 


June 28th 1839. JOSEPH FAIRBANKS. 


Sillis—Silks—silks. 
A great variety of rich Fig’d, Striped and plain Silks for 
£& sale at positive Bargains—wholesale and retail—at 
GORDON’S No. 3, Gage’s Row, 
Front St. Hallowell. 6w29 
Looking Giasses. 
splendid assortment of Looking Glasses for sale at the 


i&% Ware room of J. DUNN, | 
Hallowell, Aug. 5, 1859. 31 














Thrashing Machine for Sale. 
HE subscribers wou'd respectlully give notice that 
they have Prrrs’ Hornse-Power andSerararor, 
which they now offer for sale on liberal terms te any one 
wi hing to purchase the same. We used them the last sea- 
so in Waldo & Belfast where we believe we gave good 
satisfaction to all who employed us. The separator has ry, 
one season Only, and the Horse-Power two. They were 
built by first rate workmen and we ‘think are as good as 
can be bought elsewhere. For further particulars inquire 
of Benjamin Hartshon of Belfast who has them in depos- 
ite, or of the subscribers in Monmouth or send by Mail to 

Winthrop. (24) ORAN FAIRBANKS, 

June, 25, 1839. HIRAM FAIRBANKS, 


Silk and Shawl Store. 
WILLIAM GORDON 
DEALER MSIN 
Rich Silks, Shawls, Chalk ys, Mousseline de 
Laines, &c. &e. 

Vo. 3, Gage’s Row, Front St. Hallowell, Me. 20 


Mrs. EK. Kidder’s 
ORDIAL 3 For the Cure of Cholera, Dysen- 
tery, and Diarrhea, a sovereign remedy, and 
stands anequalled throughout the known world, for the 
cure of the Cholera, Dysentery, and Diarrhoea of every 
form, and of however long standing. At this season of 
the year no family should be without it. Provided with 
this medicine they will have little or nothing to fear from 
the most violent attacks of Cholera Morbus, Dysentery, or 
Diarrhoea. It gives immediate relief, & quickly restores to 
perfect health. It is invaluable to business people and to 
persons who are travelling, as it generally effects a cure in 
the course of a very few hours. It is of intrinsic va!ue to 
families who have young children, as it will cure the worst 
form of Diarrhoea and preserve the bowels in perfect or- 
der. Price one Dollar, 6133 
For sale by SAamuet Apams, I[lallowell, Me. 
Libera! discount to those who purchase to sell again, 











The above Cordial may also be obtained at this office. 


Parchasers of fiich and Fash- 
ionable Goods can find a very extensive assortment of Rich 
Silks, Shawls, Challeys, Mousseline de Lains, French and 
English Prints, &c. &c. The above goods are perfect, 
and of the latest importations—are bought by the Case at 
very low prices, which enables the subscriber to offer new 
and dessrable goods at much less than the usual prices. 
Gw29 WILLIAM GORDON, . 


No 2, Gage’s Row, Front St. Hallowell. 


JOiu WORK promptly 
terms at the Farmer Office. 








execated on reasonable 








CHALLIE 


WILLIAM 


& York and Boston and is now opening at No, 3 Gag 


EXTRA RICH FIG’D STRIPED AND 


Biack and Blue Black Figured Rep SILKS. 
Black and Colored Gro de Afrique Silks. 
Rich Silks with a Satin Stripe. 


ful borders, at prices from $5,00 to $12,00 each. 
&2.25 te $5,00. CHENEILLE SHAWLS, some new and 
$15,00. 


SHAWLS ever offered at retail in the State. 


Black and Blue Black Alepines; new Styles 


SILK GOODS, SHAWLS, MOUSSELINE DE LAINES, 


Blue Black Gro de Noble and Gro de Orleans Sill, 4-4 wide ; 
Swisse Silks from 59 cls. to $1,00 a yard; Black Satin Levantine; 
with a Complete Assortment of Low priced Gro de .Vap Silks, all colors—making a very extensive assartinent of 
SILK GOODS well worthy the attention of Purchasers. 

ALSO a Splendid assortment of BASEIONABLE SHAWLS, 

Among which will be found FRENCH CASHMERE SiILAWLS, with Black, Blue Blatk and Col’d Grounds, 
ENGLISH CASHMERE SHAWLS, with Fawn, Drab, Green, White, Black and Blue Black Centres, with beauti- 
Evinsoro’ SHAWLS, a great variety of styles, at prices from 


Moscow aNnb Brocua SHaw is, Rich colors with Figared and Plain Middlies. 
| LAND PLArp SHAWLS, variety of Styles and good colors, making a better assortment of Rich SILKS AND 


SB &c., &e. 


GORDON 


»P ESPECTFULLY informs the inhabitants of Hallowell and its vicinity thet he has just received from New 


e’s Row, Front St. Uallowell, a valuable Stock of DRY 


GOODS which will be soldat GREAT BARGAINS, consisting of 


PLAIN SILKS—a good selection of Colors 


and choice Styles—some entirely new patterns at prices from 70 cts. to $1,12 1-2 cts. a yard. 
Plain Polt de Soies and Gro de Nap SILKS, desirable colors, from 50 cls. lo 87 1-2 cls. a yard 


Black and Blue Black Gro d. 
Black Sinchaw,— Together 


beantiful patterns with Rich Colors prices from $3,50 to 
Merino ANd Hien- 


MOUSSELINE DE LAINES from 25 cents to $1,00 a yard—Also a large assortment of Mousseline de 
Laine Dress Patterns of ten yards each from $3,00 to $5,00 a Uress pattern. 
RICH SATIN STRIPED CHALLIES with white and a variety of colored Grounds. 


French Prints, 4-4 wide at 2 shillings a yard ; 





Blue and White Striped Ginghams at 12 1-2 cents a yard ; Slate colored Silk Pongees at 30 cents a yard ; Ladies’ Cot- 
ton Hose for 25 cents a pair ; Ladies’ Kid Gloves 25 certs a pair ; Ladies’ Cotton Gloves 12 1-2 ceuts per pair ; Un- 
bleached cotton 9 8 wide for 12 1-2 cents a yard ; Bleached Sheeting at 14 cents ; Bleached Shirting at 12 cts.; Per- 
sian > pool Thread Warranted first quality and two hundred yards to the Spool at only 6 1-4 cts. a spool; Plaid Striped 
and Plain white Cambric, Black Chantilla Lace Veils ; ‘Together with a general assortnent of DRY GOODs, 

The subscriber is receiving goods by almost every Boat i are purchased for cash at very low prices, which ¢n- 
ables him to offer new and desirab!e goods at a small advangefrom the actual cost of importation. 
Parchasers in purguit of new and Fashionable Goods, ai fuach Jess than the usual prices, are invited te call and axam- 
ine the above Stock at No. 3, Gage’s Row, Front =t. Hallowell. 613m 26 





31 Aug. 5, 1839. J. DUNN, Hallewell. 


Hallowell, June 23, 1839. 
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POETRY. | 


From the Farmer’s Monthly Visitor. 
THE FIRST FLOWER, 


Ere melt the dews in liquid showers, 
Or trees their vernal robes renew, 

The first-born of the race of Flowers 
Spreads to the skies its answering blue. 


Born of the sun’s first genial kiss, 
I'hat woos to love the chaste cold earth— 
Sweet gem of Hope ! a nameless bliss 


Thrills the warm heart, to hail thy birth 


I tind thee in the leafless wild, 

Leside the snow-wreath blossoming, 
As Winter in his dotage wild, 

Did ape the lighter mood uf Spring ; 


Or the soft South in wayward mood, 
Whilst loitering by the rocky cleft, 
Amid its dreamy solitude, 
This frail and sweet memorial left : 


No warbler of the glades is near, 


INo scented shrub or flowret fair, 
But glittering flake, and ice-pearl clear, 
Phy chill and mate companions are. 
But the same Power ordained thy birth, 
And ting'd the soft cerulean eye, 
Phat pois'd in space this mighty earth, 
And hung its quenchiess lamps on high. 
And in each soft and tinted grace, 
Lach hue thy mossy stem uprears, 
The moulding of that Hand I trace, 
‘That fashion’d in their pride, the spheres 
Yet, art thou frail ! thy trancient hour 
Of bloom and beauty will be o'er 
ire Spring shall dress the green-wood bower, 
And spread his bright voluptuous store. 
Ey n wow thy hues are in their wane, 
Thou first-born of the race of flowers! 
Go ! thou shalt bloom on earth again, 
Unlike the lov’d and lost of ours. E. D. 





Original. 
HAIR BREADTH ESCAPE, 

Respected Fricud:—I take the following from 
notes of a predestrian ramble. If worthy a cor- 
ner of your paper it isat your service; if not, it 
can find its proper place under your table with- 
out costing the editor two bits postage. Tho’ 
(he story itself has no merit, it may show the 
origin ot many hair bredth escapes,and that a dis- 
position tu ‘lay low for fun”? might frequently 
bring theludicrous instead of the horrible in a tale 
Jy the variety of adventures noted in my ram- 
bles, there are a lew, perhaps, with sufficient 
of the serious, tho’ my combative developement 
seldom took me into danger of a leveling tap on 
any other part of the cranium—But to my sto- 
ry.— 

On a beautiful sunny evening of November 
‘34 L was travelling tn the wilds of Ohio, ona 
road much travelled by emigrauts to the West, 
but on which human 
tween. Beimg inno particular haste, and hav- 
jug a fondness for rambling in the stilly night, 


1 cared not that the setting sun saw me six or) 


erght miles from the next cabin—I chose to risk 
the danger, ifany there is, in order to enjoy 
the charms of nature in her lovelines; where 
nothing but dense forests were on either hand; 
io sound but the slight murmuring of the even- 
ing breeze among the tree tops as they bowed to 
give the glittering stars a glance into their soli- 
tide; or the distant voices of the wild wood ten- 
auts just sufficiently acquainted with their 

rd’ to flee his footsteps; where the stars twin- 
ied with double lustre through the narrow road 


us if welcoming the traveller ~ About 9 o’clock | 


| arrived at the settler’s house and was directed 
by a hoarse voice to enter. I found within 
near halfa dozen rough looking men, whose 
dress and conversation soon proved them emi- 
grants fo the west here waiting an early hour 
next morning to resume their journey. Our 
host was an old man, tall and powerful, with 
thick bushy hair, large blue eyes, rough fea- 
tures and a stentorian voice. 

Something in my dress, language or manner, 
quickly told the back woodsmen I was no na- 


hab.tations were far be-| 


itive of their ‘diggings;’ and a shower of ques- | 
tions, as plentiful and as various as could —_ 
been answered by the general express and slow | 
/mail rider of Amos’ entire circuit, was poured 
upon me. Not being in a mood to lecture or 
answer catechism at that time, I answered as 
many of their questions as my vankee ingenuity 
could not evade, An attack now came on an- 
other quarter. One thought me an engineer 
on the new ‘pike.’ Another guessed [| might 
|be a steam doctor going west. A third took 
me for circuit preacher! A Kentuckian reck- 
oned | was lawyer; anda Virginian expected | 
‘mought’ be a speculator in search of large 
tracts of land. Conversation soon took this 
turn. Each told how much land he should en- 
ter, and the kind of money he had to pay with. 
Our host joined the conversation and spoke fre- 
quently of the ‘best hind of land office money,’ 
at each mention of which I could catch his keen 
glance fixed upon me. Half a dozen times did 
I catch him scrutinizing me, when the subject 
of land office money was mentioned. 1 did not 
like it. 

Our hostess, who by the way was one of your 
six feet Amazons, with red hair, small grey eyes 
sharp features, piercing voice and rapidity of 
notion of fingers, eyes and tongue that fairly 
shamed a brindled grimalkin into the rear, had 
furnished her table with eatables sufficient for 
six a la Graham, and as many carnivorous bi- 
peds on short allowance for a week, and asked 
if | would like to eat a little. I took my seat 
and was soon joined by a girl of fifteen witha 
large pan filled with milk, and a little dipper 
with which she offered to fill my bowl. ‘The 
girl was pretty; all girls of that age are. She 
had her father’s dark hair and deep blue eyes; 
and was about as shy as a young fawn; whose 
innocence sheequaled. I liked the eatables; 
I liked the cheerful tone of conversation among 
the travellers, I liked the substantial looking 
“fixings” of the farmer’s house; I liked the 
milk, and I liked the fawn eyes of her who fill- 
ed my bowl; | laughed at the suspicion of the 
old lady that I might be “troubled in mind,” as 
I had not cleared the table of provisions, milk 
and all! but I did not like the old man’s keen 
eve fixed on mine when money or land was talk- 
ed of. 

The travellers soon retired. Iset an hour 
with the family and then asked for my bed. 
The old man led me up a ladder into a room 
where six men were in three beds, three men in 
their blankets on the floor, and a neat little bed 
was reserved for me alone. A fire had been 
kindled on my arrival, and its cheerful blaze 
fully lighted the room. ‘The old man remained 
talking till I threw off my coat and vest as a 
hint that I wished to be alone,, when he slowly 
descended the ladder, still talking and looking 
me fullin the face. [felt uneasy. I knew the 
_wagoners would leave before day, and I design- 
ed to be awake when they left. 1 was soon in 





the old man’s eye I was busy with objects ‘‘far 
away.”’—A crack in the direction of the ladder 
aroused me. The wagoners were gone; the 
expiring fire was throwing its flickering light 
through the room; all was silent below; the old 
man’s bushy head was just rising above the floor! 
I half closed my eyes and feigned sound asleep; 
_he slowly and cautiously rose tothe floor; in 
‘his left hand was a stick, near two feet long, 
with a pointed knot near one end, the form like 
a tomahawk and familiar toany one who has 
attempted to split around a small knot on each 
side;—he stood a moment; looked at the fire, 
‘then at me.—He advanced on tiptoe and stood 
'at my bed side near the foot; his back was to 
the flickering fire, and of course I could see 
but little of his features; He stood perhaps a 
|minute; I thought it fen; Lexpected each mo- 
‘ment to see the deadly knot raised, and I had 
| resolved to spring at the first motion and grap- 
ple with his herculean form for a last struggle. 
He changed his stick to his right hand; placed 








the land of sweet forgetfulness, and in spite of 


his left upon the bed covering, and gently 
smoothed it over my feet; and leaning over me, 
carefully drew the covering over my breast, 
which I had partially bared at the first crack on 
the ladder; He went on tiptoe to the fire, gath- 
ered up the brands, laid on his knot, blew them 
to a blaze, crept cautiously back by my bed, 
paused long enough fur me to see a complacent 
smile over his rugged features as the fire blazed 
up and he left me as he thought, in the land of 
dreams! I breathed more easily the moment 
the old man’s hand patted the covering around 
my feet. I have faced death more than once; 
but never did desperation seem to flow into my 
veins and swell my muscles as at the moment 
when the old man changed his club from his 
left to his right hand! —But | could scarcely 
suppress laughter when he had crept down the 
ladder and 1 fancied the ridiculous figure | 
should have made, and the surprise of the good 
old man had I leaped into his arms! which most 
surely I should have done, had he raised his 
right hand, instead of his left above my bed. 

{ was soon in sweet slumber again. When 
I awoke the first beams of dawn were passing 
the crevices of the timber walls. I descended 
and met my pretty fawn who smiled as she 
should have smiled upon a brother! The old 
lady greeted me with a shower of questions quite 
as overwhelming as that from the wagoners the 
night before. As fast as her treble string ton- 
gue could shape the questions they came from 
her thin lips, all concerning persons and sub- 
jects in the ‘‘ District.” —It proved that the old 
people were natives of Maine and were among 
the first subjects of the western fever. They 
emigrated and settled in the “Hos.” The 
dame’s curiosity had prompted her aiter Left the 
room,topeep into myvalise where she found a lit- 
tle volume bearing my name & residence care- 
lessly slipped under the cover. Any one from the 
‘District,’’ (an appellation fur Maine rigidly 
adhered to by the old emigrants, ) was entitled 
to a double share of attention, which I received 
in way of talk and many little trifles an old lady 
knows so well how to bestow. But the best of 
the fun was that the old couple were married bv 
my good old Grand Father, one of the first offi- 
ciating ministers in the interior of the ** District” 
Here was ‘‘glory enough for one day.”” Bless 
the memory of my good old ancestor. 1 was 
nearly surfeited with kindnesses from the good 
lady who declared she ‘‘see the dear Old man’s 
look in my face.”” (The good old soul little 
thought oi'the look I had seen in her husband's 
ace; and how near I was to embracing him. ) 

The old man’s eyes glittered no more a la 
land office; he declared my grand father was 
“powerful preacher,” (perhaps he was, in his 
day,) and that if L was halfas good as old El- 
der M . I was good enough for these 
times, 

The old couple talked both at a time; the old 
lady warmed over her pumpkin pics, and whe 
I bid good bye to them and the blue eyed fawn, 
I think I was quite as well acquainted with al! 
as I should have been had i given the host 4 
loving hug in the garret;—Recollections of the 
hostess, and the fawn even, are fading in dis- 
tance: but the old man and his wooden toma 
hawk I reckon as a ‘“‘first impression,’’ not 5° 
easily effaced. Yours, WanpEREn. 

Natches, July 20th, 1839. 

Nore. ‘Weare glad to welcome the wanderer 
once more to our columns, but should be much more 
pleased to welcome him in persona to ourcamp. —__ 
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